THE   EMANCIPATOR   OF   THE   SLAVES

yet ready to announce it. It was during this
time that he made the pronouncement with
which this chapter opened. Horace Greeley, a
strongly anti-slavery Republican, had published,
on August 20, 1862, in the New York Tribune,
of which he was editor, an open letter addressed
to the President in which he reproached him for
not acting more vigorously against slavery. Lin-
coln replied on August 22: 'My paramount
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and
is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I
could save the Union, without freeing any slave,
I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing
all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I
would also do that/ Here was a cautious uncom-
municative answer. But at least it did fore-
shadow to the Abolitionists that, if necessary,
the President would be ready to act against
slavery, and it did warn the slave states that if
-the war continued and they resisted, they must
expect to risk the loss of their slaves.

On September 13, 1865, a deputation from
four religious denominations of Chicago waited
upon the President and urged a proclamation of
universal emancipation. Again he found it neces-
sary to speak of the objections to such a course
and to conceal his own decision in the matter.
His reply to the deputation contains a most
thoughtful criticism of his intended course of
action; it says all that can be said against the